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Introduction 


On  a  single  day  —  August  22,  1772  — 
Benjamin  Franklin  wrote  at  least  thirteen  letters 
to  as  many  persons  on  subjects  as  different  as 
canals,  antislavery  propaganda,  obtaining  work- 
man for  a  glass  factory,  oath  taking,  post  office 
accounts,  silk  culture,  business  conditions,  the 
selection  of  books  for  the  Library  Company,  the 
establishment  of  a  nailery,  and  the  Pennsylvania 
Hospital's  English  investments. 

Quite  typically,  the  moods  expressed  in  these 
letters  were  as  varied  as  the  subjects:  angry  in- 
dignation, warmth,  condescension,  confidence. 
Little  wonder,  isn't  it,  that  for  more  than  two 
centuries  the  delightful,  stimulating  letters  and 
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Introduction 


other  writings  of  America's  master  author,  states- 
man, inventor,  diplomat  and  printer  should  so 
frequently  have  been  printed  and  reprinted? 

Franklin's  reputation  as  a  moralist  is  attrib- 
utable as  much  to  his  everyday  writings  as  any 
other  literary  effort  because  he  did  not  have  as 
much  chance  to  sprinkle  it  with  wit  as  was  cus- 
tomary with  him.  Yet,  even  here,  in  these  writ- 
ings, it  is  Franklin's  wit  as  much  as  his  wisdom 
that  make  the  points. 

Charles  V.  Morris 
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Don't  Give  Too  Much 
for  The  Whistle 

A  True  Story  Written  to  His  Nephew 

When  I  was  a  child  at  seven  years  old, 
my  friends  on  a  holiday,  filled  my  pocket  with 
coppers,  I  went  directly  to  a  shop  where  they 
sold  toys  for  children;  and  being  charmed  with 
the  sound  of  a  whistle,  that  I  met  by  the  way  in 
the  hands  of  another  boy,  I  voluntarily  offered 
all  my  money  for  one.  I  then  came  home  and 
went  whistling  all  over  the  house,  much  pleased 
with  my  whistle,  but  disturbing  all  the  family. 
My  brothers,  and  sisters,  and  cousins,  under- 
standing the  bargain  I  had  made,  told  me  I  had 
given  four  times  as  much  for  it  as  it  is  worth. 
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This  put  me  in  mind  what  good  things  I  might 
have  bought  with  the  rest  of  my  money;  and 
they  laughed  at  me  so  much  for  my  folly  that 
I  cried  with  vexation;  and  the  reflection  gave  me 
more  chagrin  than  the  whistle  gave  me  pleasure. 

This  however  was  afterwards  of  use  to  me, 
the  impression  continuing  on  my  mind:  so  that 
often,  when  I  was  tempted  to  buy  some  unneces- 
sary thing,  I  said  to  myself,  Don't  give  too  much 
for  the  whistle;  and  so  I  saved  my  money. 

As  I  grew  up,  came  into  the  world,  and  ob- 
served the  actions  of  men,  I  thought  I  met  with 
many,  very  many,  who  gave  too  much  for  the 
whistle. 

When  I  saw  any  one  too  ambitious  of  court 
favours,  sacrificing  his  time  in  attendance  on 
levees,  his  repose,  his  liberty,  his  virtue,  and 
perhaps  his  friends  to  achieve  it,  I  have  said  to 
myself,  This  man  gives  too  much  for  his  whistle. 

When  I  saw  another  fond  of  popularity,  con- 
stantly employing  himself  in  political  bustles, 
neglecting  his  own  affairs,  and  ruining  them  by 
neglect:  He  pays  indeed,  says  I,  too  much  for  his 
whistle. 

If  I  knew  a  miser,  who  gave  up  every  kind  of 
comfortable  living,  all  the  pleasure  of  doing  good 
to  others,  all  the  esteem  of  his  fellow  citizens, 
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and  the  joys  of  benevolent  friendship,  for  the 
sake  of  accumulating  wealth:  Poor  man,  says  I, 
you  do  indeed  pay  too  much  for  the  whistle. 

When  I  meet  a  man  of  pleasure,  sacrificing 
every  laudable  improvement  of  the  mind,  or  of 
his  fortune,  to  more  corporal  sensations;  Mis- 
taken man,  says  I,  you  are  providing  pain  for 
yourself,  instead  of  pleasure;  you  give  too  much 
for  the  whistle. 

If  I  see  one  fond  of  fine  cloths,  fine  furniture, 
fine  equippage,  all  above  his  fortune,  for  which 
he  contracts  debts,  and  ends  his  career  in  prison; 
Alas,  says  I,  he  has  paid  dear,  very  dear,  for  his 
whistle. 

When  I  see  a  beautiful,  sweet  tempered  girl, 
married  to  an  ill-natured  brute  of  a  husband; 
What  a  pity  it  is,  says  I,  that  she  had  paid  too 
much  too  much  for  her  whistle. 

In  short,  I  conceive  that  great  part  of  the  mis- 
eries of  mankind  were  brought  upon  them  by  the 
false  estimates  they  had  made  of  the  value  of 
things,  and  by  their  giving  too  much  for  their 
whistles. 
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The  Handsome  and 
Deformed  Leg 


Jl  here  are  two  sorts  of  people  in  the 
world,  who  with  equal  degrees  of  health  and 
wealth,  and  the  other  comforts  of  life,  become 
the  one  happy,  and  the  other  miserable.  This 
arises  very  much  from  the  different  views  in 
which  they  consider  things,  persons,  and  events; 
and  the  effect  of  those  different  views  upon  their 
own  minds. 

In  whatever  situation  men  can  be  placed,  they 
may  find  conveniencies  and  inconveniencies;  in 
whatever  company,  they  may  find  persons  and 
conversation  more  or  less  pleasing;  at  whatever 
table,  they  may  meet  with  meats  and  drinks  of 
better  and  worse  taste,  dishes  better  and  worse 
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dressed;  in  whatever  climate  they  will  find  good 
and  bad  weather;  under  whatever  government 
they  may  find  good  and  bad  laws,  and  good  and 
bad  administration  of  those  laws;  in  whatever 
poem  or  work  of  genius,  they  may  see  faults 
and  beauties;  in  almost  every  face,  and  every  per- 
son, they  may  discover  fine  features  and  defects, 
good  and  bad  qualities. 

Under  these  circumstances,  the  two  sorts  of 
people  above  mentioned,  fix  their  attention,  those 
who  are  disposed  to  be  happy,  on  the  conven- 
iences of  things,  the  pleasant  parts  of  conversa- 
tions, the  well  dressed  dishes,  the  goodness  of  the 
wines,  the  fine  weather,  &c.  and  enjoy  all  with 
cheerfulness.  Those  who  are  to  be  unhappy, 
think  and  speak  only  of  the  contraries.  Hence 
they  are  continually  discontented  themselves, 
and  by  their  remark,  sour  the  pleasures  of  soci- 
ety; offend  personally  many  people,  and  make 
themselves  everywhere  disagreeable. 

If  this  turn  of  mind  was  founded  in  nature, 
such  unhappy  persons  would  be  the  more  to  be 
pitied.  But  as  the  disposition  to  criticise,  and 
to  be  disgusted,  is  perhaps,  taken  up  originally 
by  imitation,  and  is,  unawares,  grown  into  a 
habit,  which,  though  at  present  strong,  may 
nevertheless  be  cured,  when  those  who  have  it 
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are  convinced  of  its  bad  effects  on  their  felicity. 
I  hope  this  little  admonition  may  be  of  service 
to  them,  and  put  them  on  changing  a  habit 
which,  though  in  the  exercise,  it  is  chiefly  an  act 
of  imagination,  vet  has  serious  consequences  in 
life,  as  it  brings  on  real  griefs  and  misfortunes. 
For  as  many  are  offended  by,  and  nobody  loves 
tins  sort  of  people;  no  one  shows  them  more 
than  the  most  common  civility  and  respect,  and 
scarcely  that;  and  this  frequently  puts  them  out 
of  humour,  and  draws  them  into  disputes  and 
contentions. 

If  they  aim  at  obtaining  some  advantage  or 
rank  or  fortune,  nobody  wishes  them  success,  or 
will  stir  a  step,  or  speak  a  word  to  favour  their 
pretentions.  If  they  incur  public  censure  or  dis- 
grace, no  one  will  defend  or  excuse,  and  many 
join  to  aggravate  their  misconduct,  and  render 
them  completely  odious:  If  these  people  will  not 
change  this  bad  habit,  and  condescend  to  be 
pleased  with  what  is  pleasing,  without  fretting 
themselves  and  others  about  the  contraries,  it 
is  good  for  others  to  avoid  acquaintance  with 
them;  which  is  always  disagreeable,  and  some- 
times very  inconvenient,  especiallv  when  one 
finds  one'  self  entangled  in  their  quarrels. 

An  old  philosophical  friend  of  mine  was  grown, 
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from  experience,  very  cautious  in  this  particular, 
and  carefully  avoided  any  intimacy  with  such 
people.  He  had,  like  other  philosophers,  a  ther- 
mometer to  show  him  the  heat  of  the  weather; 
and  a  barometer,  to  mark  when  it  was  likely  to 
prove  good  or  bad;  but  there  being  no  instru- 
ment to  discover,  at  first  sight,  this  unpleasing 
disposition  in  a  person,  he,  for  that  purpose  made 
use  of  his  legs;  one  of  which  was  remarkably 
handsome,  the  other,  by  some  accident,  crooked 
and  deformed. 

If  a  stranger,  at  the  first  interview,  regarded 
his  ugly  leg  more  than  his  handsome  one,  he 
doubted  him.  If  he  spoke  of  it,  and  took  no 
notice  of  the  handsome  leg,  that  was  sufficient 
to  determine  my  philosopher  to  have  no  further 
acquaintance  with  him.  Everybody  has  not  this 
two  legged  instrument,  but  everyone,  with  a 
little  attention,  may  observe  signs  of  that  carp- 
ing, fault  finding  disposition,  and  take  the  same 
resolution  of  avoiding  the  acquaintance  of  those 
infected  with  it.  I  therefore  advise  those  critical, 
querulous,  discontented,  unhappy  people,  that 
if  they  wish  to  be  respected  and  loved  by  others, 
and  happy  in  themselves,  they  should  leave  off 
looking  at  the  ugly  leg. 
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"That  I  may  be  preserved  from  atheism  and 
infidelity,  impiety  and  profaneness,  and  in  my 
addresses  to  Thee  carefully  avoid  irreverence 
and  ostentation,  formality  and  odious  hypocrisy, 
—Help  me,  O  Father! 

"That  I  may  be  loyal  to  my  prince  and  faithful 
to  my  country,  careful  for  its  good,  valiant  in 
its  defence,  and  obedient  to  its  laws,  abhorring 
treason  as  much  as  tyranny,— Help  me,  O  Father! 

"That  I  may  to  those  below  me  be  gracious, 
condescending,  and  forgiving,  using  clemency, 
protecting  innocent  distress,  avoiding  cruelty, 
harshness,  and  oppression,  insolence,  and  unrea- 
sonable severity,— Help  me,  O  Father! 
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"That  I  may  refrain  from  censure,  calumny,  and 
detraction;  that  I  may  avoid  and  abhor  deceit 
and  envy,  fraud,  flattery,  and  hatred,  malice, 
lying,  and  ingratitude,— Help  me,  O  Father! 

"That  I  may  be  sincere  in  friendship,  faithful 
in  trust,  and  impartial  in  judgment,  watchful 
against  pride  and  against  anger  (that  momen- 
tary madness ) ,— Help  me,  O  Father! 

"That  I  may  be  just  in  all  my  dealings,  temperate 
in  my  pleasures,  full  of  candour  and  ingenuity, 
humanity,  and  benevolence,— Help  me,  O  Father! 

"That  I  may  be  grateful  to  my  benefactors,  and 
generous  to  my  friends,  exercising  charity  and 
liberality  to  the  poor  and  pity  to  the  miserable, 
—Help  me,  O  Father! 

"That  I  may  avoid  avarice  and  ambition,  jeal- 
ousy, and  intemperance,  falsehood,  luxury,  and 
lasciviousness,— Help  me,  O  Father! 

"That  I  may  possess  integrity  and  evenness  of 
mind,  resolution  in  difficulties,  and  fortitude 
under  affliction;  that  I  may  be  punctual  in  per- 
forming my  promises,  peaceable  and  prudent  in 
my  behaviour,— Help  me,  O  Father, 
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"That  I  may  have  tenderness  for  the  weak  and 
reverent  respect  for  the  ancient;  that  I  may  be 
kind  to  my  neighbors,  goodnatured  to  my  com- 
panions, and  hospitable  to  strangers,— Help  me, 
O  Father! 

"That  I  may  be  averse  to  talebearing,  backbiting, 
detraction,  slander  and  craft  and  overreaching, 
abhor  extortion,  perjury,  and  every  kind  of  wick- 
edness,—Help  me,  O  Father! 

"That  I  may  be  honest  and  open-hearted,  gentle, 
merciful,  and  good,  cheerful  in  spirit,  rejoicing 
in  the  good  of  others,— Help  me,  O  Father! 

"That  I  may  have  a  constant  regard  to  honour 
and  probity,  that  I  may  possess  a  perfect  inno- 
cence and  a  good  conscience,  and  at  length  be- 
come truly  virtuous  and  magnanimous,— Help 
me,  O  Father! 

"And  forasmuch  as  ingratitude  is  one  of  the  most 
odious  of  vices,  let  me  be  not  unmindful  grate- 
fullv  to  acknowledge  the  favours  I  receive  from 
Heaven .  . . 
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"For  peace  and  liberty,  for  food  and  raiment,  for 
corn  and  wine  and  milk,  and  every  kind  of  health- 
ful nourishment,— Good  God,  I  thank  Thee! 

"For  the  common  benefits  of  air  and  light;  for 
useful  fire  and  delicious  water,— Good  God,  I 
thank  Thee! 

"For  knowledge  and  literature  and  every  useful 
art,  for  my  friends  and  their  prosperity,  and  for 
the  fewness  of  my  enemies,— Good  God,  I  thank 
Thee! 

"For  all  Thy  innumerable  benefits;  for  life  and 
reason  and  the  use  of  speech;  for  health  and  joy 
and  every  pleasant  hour,— My  good  God,  I  thank 
Thee!" 
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